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Too Bad to be Trae. | 
The remark is not unfrequenily made in refer- | 


ence to Universalism, that it is loo good to be true. | 
It so answers all the deep yearnings of our best 


affections, and spreads out such a sublime result, | 


that wen are apt to consider it too good for belief, 
and they fear to give credence to it, as when we 
think our wishes are betraying our judgment when 
we would credit some news brought to us con- 
cerning a very desirable object, and we say, “I 

is too much to hope for.” {t was so with the ear-| 
ly disciples, when the intelligence of the resur- | 
rection of Jesus was brought to them: ‘ They yet 
believed not for “joy.” But their refusal to believe, | 
only showed their want of faith in what Christ 

had spoken, or their want of understanding of his | 
teachings. May it not be so with those who say to 
us, that Universalism is too much to hope for? it 
is too good to be true! 

We can not return this compliment, in refer- 
ence to the doctrine of endless sin and misery; 
but must say, ‘It is too bad to be true!” It out- 
rages all our conceptions of the wisdom and good- 
ness of God. It darkens his universe with the 
shadow of infinite evil. It exhibits a defeated 
Deity, and tells us of “lips ordained on hymns to 
dwell, corrupting to groans and blowing the fires 
of hell.” It gives us no hope that the capacities 
of all souls for infinite progress, will find means) 
for expansion, but assures us that millions of | 
wnillions will sin and suffer on, and on, through in- 
terminable ages. We say of such an idea that it 
is too bad to be true! It is revolting to all those 
: ies which» must be kept active in order to 
do the work of Christian Zeal; and by making 
Evil a permanent condition of such a vast portion 
of immortal beings, it contradicts the revelations 
of God in nature, where, from “ seeming evil, 
He is always educing good.” It encourages 
all those fow and contracted views of the Divine 
Government which have made God seem like man, 
with transient affections and varying purposes. It 
keeps the mind from expecting the noblest things 
of God, and makes all his victories to be like the 
conquests of the bloody warrior, resulting in hor- 
rid rains and awful desolation. It makes the 
gladness of eternity but as the beauty of the wav- 
ing harvests of a battle field from richness given 
to the earth by the blood of slaughtered thousands. | 








‘the popular interpretations of Christianity give 


ib 


just as soon as a nobler and worthier view of the 


us a Deity who raises millions fo immortality with 
‘the sole design” of waking them miserable! It 
is too bad to be true. 
We would now apply this argument to the Prin- 
involved in this doctrine; the Spiri it has 
inculcated; and the Misery it has occasioned. 
And first, the doctrine of infinite wrath is too 
bad to be true, because it is foanded on Revenge. 
This fact is set forth very plainly by Baxter in his 
noted work, ‘‘ The Saint’s Rest.” I opened the 
book one day, as I tarried at a hovse previous to 
a lecture, and I read thus: —3. The torments of 
the damned must be extreme, beeause they are 
the effects of divine vengeance. Wrath is terrible, 
ut revenge is implacable.” Here the doctrine is 
plain that endless misery 1s founded on REVENGE.— 
The reason here given why the torments of the 
damned must be extreme, is that revenge is i 
cable—nvo hope can be entertained that it will ever 
be satisfied; it is more cruel than wrath, and 
says, in the language of Young,— 








«* Though much is paid, yet still it owes me much; 
And I will not abate a single groan.” 
This idea of God is essential to the support of 
the popular doctrine. That doetrine will be gone 


Divine character obtains, and men cease to attri- 
bute as honorable to God what is mean and dis- 
grace(ul in man. 


This was the spirit that made the old 





That our position may be seen to be the same 
a8 eminent minds in the “Orthodox” ehurch peed 
taken, we quote from two, and certuinly there is 
great pertinency in their remarks, as the Incl 
twolved is the game whether punishment be human 
or divine: — 

* Punishment (says Dr. Paley,) is two-fold, 
amendment and example, and all species of pain 
which does not contemplate the trae ends of pun- 
ishment is so much revenge.” ‘*‘All pain inflicted | 
over and above these two purposes of punish- | 
ment, (says the eminent Robert Hall.) is a need- | 
less waste of suffering, condemned alike by reason | 
and Christianity.” 

All around us we hear loud declamation against 
the Universalist’s views of God’s retributive agents, 
and we are told that it is essential to godliness to 
nourish faith in endless punishment,— punishment 
as a final condition, a permanent state,—punish- 











Nay! it is worse than this. 4 requires us to im- ment inflicted without the least design to promote 
agine some victorious king having power to make | the well being of the subjects. All this is sum- 
his captives inmmortal in their miseries, and per- | med up in the common nannies, — Future pun- 
petuating their being only that they may suffer!— | ishinent 1s nol recnedial, This = Revenge and 
Oh it is too bad to be trae, | Does any one assert | nothing else, It is as though the Surgeon on dis- 
this to be a wrong statement of the common doe- | Covering that his patient had once wronged him 
trine? We answer by quoting from Dr. Barnes: grievously, should keep, while life lasted, his in- | 
‘< Those who have done evil shall be raised up to be | Struments of surgery turning in the wounds he 
condemned, or damned, This shall be the object of Should probe to heal! Savage warriors turn their 

knife in the death wound of their enemy, and that 


raising them up; this the sole design.”’ Is not that | 1 son 
ri Y ief ; - last deed is deemed revengeful in the extreme. O 
too horrible for belief? Were a king, at a certain | '@S' a eng! ’ 
‘is it not blasphemy to attribute such a passion to 


period of time, to ordain that all the criminals in 'S ate t 
his kingdom should be placed in such cireum-| God! to declare such a principle carried out in 
stances as would preclude all possibility of im-| the divine administration! It is too bad to be true. 
provement, and where they would be forced to| 2. We see this fact again in considering the | 
sin on and on through the length of their existence, | Spirit which this doctrine has inculeated. How 
would not a universal ery of horror arise against | forcibly is this set forth by a quotation made by 
it, and Nero, with all his cruelties, seem amiable | Tytler in his ‘‘ Universal History.” “ It was a 


in comparison? And yet such is the representa- | doetrine of Mary’s, as Bishop Burnet informs us, | . 


tion which the doctrine of endless sin and misery | ‘lat as the souls of heretics are afterwards to be | 
makes of God. It is toobadto betrue. It dives | eternally burning in hell, there could be nothing | 
usa Deity which we cannot love, if we would, | more proper than to imitate the divine vengeance | 
and which we ought not to love, if we cuuld. For| by*buroing them on earth. In the course of 
no being should be reverenced as a Deity, whose Bloody Mary’s reign, it is computed that about | 
character it would not be safe to imitate, and | eight hundred persons were burnt alive in Eng-| 
eurely it is mot sale in our families, or in society, | land. Yet this monster of @ woman died in peace ; 
to imitate a being who limits his affections and | with the consideration, no_ doubt, of having mer- 
fines in an eternal state of sin the objects of his P at 
wrath when the limit of love is’ passed. And yet| she had shown in support of the true religion. 





as infinite as God. 


ited eternal happiness as @ reward of that zeal | losses, privations, 
”” ing all—the-head of a man on the body 


—— 
a 


warrior 
Bishop apologize for wielding the weapons of 
death so destructively, by saying in answer to the 
appeal that “* Christians are required to love their 
enemies,” “ Yes, but not the Lord’s enemies,” and 
down went the bloody instrament of war upon de- 
fencetess heads! And is not this spirit abroad 
now? Do not professed Christians continually 
refer to the severest dealings of God in the Old 
Testament, to vindicate their refusal to make pun- 
ishmeats remedial, and to do away with the relics 
of barbarism? Man has ever been prone to imi- 
tate God in the awful retributive aspeets of his 
government, rather than in the milder dealings 
with humanity; that rine is too bad to be 
true which encourages all this, and keeps back 
the progress of true Christian civilization. 

3. But there is yet another view to be taken of 
it, and that is the Misery which it has occasioned 
in the souls of many who have helieved it too sin- 
eerely. Our asylums for the insane, tell the sad 
story of what wrecks of mind it has caused, and 
such are the most hopeless of all eases of crazed 
brains. Human hearts all around us bleed in an- 
guish because of the dread of eternity which it 
inspires, and this too, not in the dissolute and 
profane, but in those who live nearest to the altar 
and feel most for their own souls and the souls of 
their race. They sometimes confess how life is 
made ‘‘a cruel bitter” by this belief; and they 
tel! ws that they do not wonder that the dreadful 
fear it creates ‘‘ has made some mad and many 
melancholy.” Oh indeed, its presence in the 
soul reminds us of the Savior’s comparison of ‘‘the 
abomination of desolation standing in the holy 
place.” The Roman vulture with bloody beak, 
taking the place of the meek and lovely dove. 

An estimable and influential minister of the 
“Orthodox” church, was asked in private, if he 
did not secretly indulge a belief in the doctrine of 
the final restoration of all souls, and with great 
earnestness and energy he answered,—‘‘If I be- - 
lieved it, I have too much humanity to withhold it 


| from my people.” What an eloquent compliment 
to Universalism! What an acknowledgement of 


its power to impart happiness! He cou!d not but 
liken it, on the supposition of its truth, to some 
great discovery which it would be inhumanity to 
withhold from the world. The world does indeed 
demagd it. The sins, the sorrows, the bereave- 
ments which oppress and bewilder, make us cry 
out fora hope that shall show an end of moral 
evil, a glorious fulfilment of the great promise in 
Eden that sin shall be crushed, its powers destroy- 
ed, and tears and groans give place to smiles aod 
praises. 

One reason why the reai badness of the popular 
doctrine is not more seen is because the contrast 
of Universal and Partial Holiness, as the perma- 
nent result or condition of man, is not enough 
considered. Dr Beecher once said that endless 
punishment was just, because it would “tread 
upon the heels of endless transgression.” Hence 
the fixed and final condition of ‘‘the damned” is 
one perpetual sin, and this is what gives the chief 
horror to the common decirine. Souls are to be 
so circumstanced that they must sin, and for yield- 
ing to this necessity they must be continually pun- 
ished! Now, in opposition to this, we say that 
God made man to reflect himself. and we do not 
believe He will ever lose sight of this object, 
but zo immortality a blessing to every soul, 
for gra ust abound beyond sin, else men were 
H. B. 


Napoleon described his mother as a woman above 
fatigues, as enduring all, bear- 
a woman. 
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(From the Boston Trumpet.) 
Misapplication of Seripture, 
REMARKABLE STATEMENT OF REV, A. BARNES. 


We feel it our duty to call the attention of our, 
readers once more to the followmg very remark- | 
able statement of Rev. Dr. Barnes, of Philadel- 
phia. He, it will be remembered, is an eminent 
Orthodox divine, the author of Notes on the Bible, 
whose acquaintance with the clergy of that class 
is very extensive, and who is well aware of their | 
methods of argument. His statements therefore | 
on the points involved in the following quotation, 
are authoritative. The article from which the | 
quotation was made appeared in the Biblical Repos- | 
tory, of October, 1846; the leading Orthodox Re- | 
view of the United States. It was entitled ‘* The | 
relation of Theology to Preaching ;” and its author | 
certainly adminisiers a salutary rebuke to his) 
clerical brethren. 
as'ito the misapplication of Scripture, the same 


He brings home upon them, | 
charges which have made against them often by 
Universalists. He says, 


One needs but fittle experience in the ministry, and 
but little acquaintance with theology, to be pained and 
sickened with the fact that sucha multitude of imper 
tineat and inapplicable texts of Seripiare are adduced 
as proofs of Christian docuine. He learas io feel wat 
that there is a strong presumpiion that if the prool- 
text were examined, it would have little or nothing 40 
do with the matter in band. You are not certain but | 
that it might be found to be applicable to anything 
else rather the poiat fur which it 1s adduced ; you are | 
not clear but that it would require a special illumina- 
tion from on high to see that it had any bearing on the 
point, and that the real force of the argament relied | 
on is to be found in one of the thousand significations 
of which the Scripture is supposed to be frequent. It} 
requires some hardihood, I know, to question the reas- 
oning powers of Edwards. But what is the exact state 
of mind in which even he is read by many of his) 
warmest admirers? When he reasons; when he| 
leoks steadily at a point, and applies the powers of an 
intellect that had probably the highest capacity for ra- 
tiocination of any ever created among them ; when he 
combats a foe, and beats down a position with such 
arguments as are drawn from reason and the nature 


| 


| 
| 
| 


| 


, ; , . 
bearing on the point. Stich is the style in which; I may say, without beiug accused of egotism, 
Dr. Barnes rebukes his brethren for their misap-| that my visit and residence in Maine, many years 
plication of the Scriptures. The Dr. instances| ago, was regarded as a blessing, and if we may 
the alleged proof-texts attached to the Westmin-| judge from present appearances, it may be so 
ster Assembly’s Catechism. We have ofien said,,again. At any rate, it will do the hearts of my 
in our own columns, that those texts gave no sup-| many friends in Vermont, and elsewhere, especial- 
port to the peculiar doctrines of Calvinism. And ly ministering brethren, good, to learn, that, I 
now hear what Dr, Barnes says, ‘‘Who was ever have thus far received a most cordial weicome 
convinced by the texts of Scripture appended to | from many former freinds, as well as strangers, 
that document, and relied on as proofs? And/and made some new and agreeable acquain- 
who, in an intelligent assembly would risk his|tances. Not only some eight or ten ministers, 
reputation as an expositor by adducing those very with whom | have had the pleasure of meeting, 
texts as proofs of the truth of the doctrine.” /have generously proffered their courtesy and kind- 

In addition to the above, we are happy to say, | ness, but others, with equal cordiality, have ten- 
that we have a particle of comfort tor our mod-| dered their fraternal respects; all which, of course, 
ern philosophers, especially those of them who have been sincerely reciprocated. Confidently 
are to be found among the Universalists. Dr, | as I speak of fellow-laborers in the cause of truth, 
Barnes asserts that ‘‘a great part of the prevalent | in this State, I neither expect nor ask to find nore 
theology of the world is based on an old and ob- | worthy or devoted friends and brethren than ft 
solete philosophy.”’ This is true of the Calvinis-|left in mountainous Vermont. As the State Con- 
tic hypothesis. But hear the Dr.’s own words: | vention is to be held in this place, the last of this 


! 


A part.of the prevaleny theologyy of the world is) 
| based on an old and obselete philosophy. 
|nicalities which the mass of men do not understand, | 


ind which they cannot be made to understand; or 
which, if they do understand, shocks al! their notions 
olf things. 
vior, are drawn from things remote from the common 
life, and from nature as she appears. There is a jar 
between theology and nature; between the supposed 


teachings of Revelation and the works of God; be- | 


tween whatis held up as truth, and is required to be 
believed, and what men perceive to be passing in their 


own bosoms—the laws by which they ordinarily think | 


and act 

This obselete philosophy, of which the Dr. 
speaks, reigns in theology, but no where else. It 
is, in part, the philosophy of Tertullian, of St. 
Augustine, and of the theologians of the middle 
ages. Itis these systems of philosophy and vain 
veceit that have spoiled the doctrine of the Chris- 
tian church. The philosophy of the Bible is the 
best of all philosophy, at once the most ancient 
‘aad the most real. In freeing ourselves from the 
obsolete philosophy of (ormer ages, let us be care- 


It has tech- | 


[ts illustrations, unlike those of the Sa- | 


of the case, you are awed, and overwhelmed, and si-| {ul (hea we run not into other systems equally at 
lent. But when he appeals toa text of Scripture, you | war with truth. Let all philosophers, ancient and 
almost never feel there is force inthe appes!, unless/ modern, be tried at the bar of the New Testa- 


month, I hope to see many more good brethren of 
this State, and some from New Hampshire and 
Massachusetts. We anticipate a joyous time. 
It is hoped some measures will be devised and 
adopted, to give increased action to the word of 
life in our societies, and produce a irne and per- 
manent revival of genuine religion through the 
State. There is much need of a general awaken- 
ing. 

Last Sabbath, T was in Augusta, the capital of 
the state of Maine, on exchange of services with 
‘our good brother Drew, of the Banner. ‘The Leg- 

islature is in session; else, I should have exchang- 
ed with brethren nearer home, first. We do not 
iatend to be partial, you know. 


| The Kennebec isa beautiful stream, and the 
‘country on either side, as you ascend it from the 
|ocean by water, is, as might be expected,—at 
first, rough, rocky, and brokeo, but grows better 
jaed more interesting till we arrive at Augusta, 
| which is the most beautiful country town | have 
seen, If I had time and room, | would dwell for 
a moment on the superior excellence of the soil, 
the high state of cultivation, the elegance of the 


you have learned before to fall in with his views oi in- 
terpretation. Great as he was, aad pious as he was — 
exalted in personal religion as he was in his reasoning 
powers, toa position among these who are at the 
head of the race, you learn painiully to feel that the 
mere fact that he has attempted to fortify his position 
by an appeal to the Bible, is scarcely ever presumptive 
evidence of truth. You are silenced and convinced by 
his abstract reasoning ; not by the texts which he has 
quoted from the Bihle. In like manner, you may 
demonstrate by abstract arguments a considerable part. 
if not all, the propositions contained in the Westmin- 
ster Catechism. But who was ever convinced by the | 
texts of Scripture appended to that document, and re- | 
lied on proofs? And who in an intelligent assembly | 
would risk his repaiatiou as an expositor by adducing 

those very texts as proofs of the truth of the doctrine. | 

The point will at last be reached—it is nut reached 

—that the Bible is to be interpreted as other books are, | 
and that men cannot hide themselves in the mist of 
an occult meaning when they rely on proofs that shock | 
the common sense of the world. 

Let it be remembered, that Dr. Barnes was evi-| 
dently describing, not the habits of Universalists 
or Unitarians, but the habits of bis own brethren, 
—those who hold to what he calls Christian doc- 
trine, the believers in the Westminster Catechism, 
and followers of Edwards. They are the perver- | 
cers of the Bible, referred to by Dr. Barnes. 

{t is a solemn fact, and no man adequately ac- 
quainted with the true sense of the Bible can de- 
ny it, that the partialist divines and theologians 
most grossly misapply the Scripture in seeking to 
sustain their doctrines. As Dr. Barnes says, 
there is a ‘‘ multitude of impertinent and inappli- 
cable texts of Scripture adduced as proofs of Chris- 
tian doctrine,”’ i. e. of doctrines the Dr. considers 
to be Christian. To such an extent h is prac- 
tice been carried by those divines, th ere is a 
strong presumption that if the proof-text were ex- 
amined, ‘‘it would have little or nothing to do with 
the matter in hand.” It might be ‘‘ applicable to 
anything else, rather than the point for which it 
was adduced.” It would almost require a special 
lumiaation from on high to see that it had any 


j 


buildings, the splendid appearances of the State 
House, one side of the river, and the dasanc Hos- 
pital—if that is the name—the U, 8. Arsenal, and 
other fixtures, on the other; and most of all, the 
mighty dam across this great stream, with the 
‘‘Factories,” and mills, and machinery of all de- 
scriptions accompanying the same. The dam is the 
wonder of wonders! Has it an equal in the Uni- 


ted States? or in the world? and where? But { 
fully to confirm all that Universalisits have ever! must desist, 
| sai 


‘said, viz. that the Scriptures are grossly tortured | 
and misapplied, when used to prove the doctrine 
of endless misery and the concomitant points of 
Calvinism, 


ment. If their system abide, very well; if not, 
they shall suffer loss, but they themselves shall be 
saved, even so as by fire. The day is coming 
| which shall try every man’s work of what sort it is. 
But on this topic we forbear. We sat down 
principally to show the opinion of Dr. Barnes, in 
|regard to the common habit of his brethren, in 
‘the misapplication of Scripture; and it will be seen 


| 


| 


| 


Br. Drew has a fine situation, in the southwes- 
terly part of the village of Augusta, with a large 
garden, abounding with all kinds of useful pro- 
ductions, and fruits and flowers for special gratiti- 
cation. It is a sorte of Eden, new-built. Every 

Information from Maine. thing indicates good taste and sound judgment, 

Br. Battov,—Perceiving that your Assistant in| ample means and great industry. Nor did I fai! 
conducting the Watchman, (friend Maxham, with | to show my fondness for useful out door labor; as 
whom | have the pleasure of an acquaintance, and / some dozen well hoed rows of corn, peas, &c. can 
for whom, also, the highest respect, both on ac- testify. Millions of leaves and flowers rustle in 
count of his moral worth and his ability to do) the breezes at Augusta. 
honor to any station he would consent to occupy); Having been joyfully received by our kind bro- 
has kindly noted my safe arrival at this beaatiful ther and his excellent lady and family, we enjoyed 
city, and the commencement of my labors as the | ourselves finely. Every attention was bestowed 
visiting pastor of the Soeiety which I formed or upon us, to make our stay agreeable which the 
re-formed, in this place, more than a quarter of a circumstances and weather would permit. The 


(Original. ) 





century ago, | have thought it might be well for, worthy Publishers of the Banner—a paper so ably 


me to write something concerning the affairs of/ and admirably conducted—-and their amiable 
our good cause, in this section of the common | companions, contributed their politeness and gen- 
vineyard. So far as my brief sojourn will enable erosity to the same result. Nor were they alone 
me to judge, I should think that though there is in hospitalities, 

not, generally, so great a degree of activity and, Our meeting on the Sabbath was large and re- 
spiritual engagedness as we could desire, yet, the spectable. Members of the Legislature and oth- 
cause of Universalism is not in a languishing con-| er strangers were present. The appearance of the 
‘dition. In some cases its prospects are cheering. | congregation was good and the singing was very 
It would not become me now, to speak particular-| good. Additional interest was given to the meet- 
|ly of this place, further than to say that, I have|ing by the presence of father Stetson, ot Bruns- 
reason to be thankful to the great Heap of the| wick. This is the second time he has favored me 
Church, that so much zeal and good feeling should | in this way, since I came into the State. Good 
exist among our friends, and so strong a desire; man! may the Lord bless him abundantly, and 
be manifested to increase and abound in every | give him constant employment in the vineyard, if 
goud word and work. Every thing depends on/|he desires it. Br. Drew, as you are aware, can- 
union and perseverance. 








not perform the duties of pastor, and attend his 
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other laborious concerns. Hence, he has recom- 


amended the euployment of a worthy substitute. 


Having made var visit, expressed our gratitude to 





in. which teaches bim beyond a doubt that all the 
sinful, of every clime, rp all time, will be tor- 
mented time svithoat end ; that according to any just 


But man,as he now i pnot possibly yielil ‘ect 
“obedience to the baw tehane Nha There woken 


| bes embers continually warning that of 


our good friends, sad wished thousands of blessings | estimate whic bh cau be made, nine-renths of the hu-| the mind, and bringing him into capuvity to the law 


on their heads, especially that God would sustain 
the infirm, avd give better health to the dear Par- 
ents—the mother in particular, we took our depart- 
ure from that seeming paradise, to return to this 
goodiy city, on Wednesday, Afier reaching the 
steamboat, Huntress, at Hallowell, the clouds soon 
disappeared, and we had a beautiful time indeed.— 
Hundveds 01 passengers enjoyed it finely, ull we ar- 
rived at the mouth of the river, when the scene was 
changed with not a few, in consequence of the rock- 
ing of the boat on the waves. We were obliged, 
then, to lay by, and forego the contemplation of the 
glorious scenery around us, ull the quiet movement 
of the beat evinced that we were again in smooth 
waters. ladeed, some poor souls, hardly crawled 
from their berths, till driven thence, by ovr arrival 
at this landing place. Then, come the rush for the 
Cars, Boston-ward ; or elsewhere. 

Being very kindly received by our friends here, 
we soun ascertained that, though he was sowe 
hoarse and much fatigued, on the Sabbath, Br. 
Drew’s services were highly interesting aud edity- 
ing in this place. We can but hope that by mutual 
exertion and exehange of labors, some good way be 
done in the name of the holy Child Jesus. 

Lassure you, brother B., that | am exceedingly 
sorry that my situation will deprive me of the antic- 
ipated felicity of being present at the Association to 
be holden in Cavendish, in tis month, | wanted to 
meet our worthy brethren there, especially those 
who have recently become located within the limits 
of that Association. Itis my sincere prayer that they 
may have a good and profitable meeting. Our Cav- 
eudish friends, with Be. Skinner and Br. Barbesto 
assist them, willdo every thing needed, by way af 
attention and hospitality. ‘The Lord of tie Vane- 
yard add nis blessing, now and forever. Excuse the 
awnintended length of this communication. ; 

Portland June 4, 1847, R. 8S. 


( Original. ) 
Orthodox Consistency and the War. 

Those who have had an opportunity of perusing 
the ** Trumpet” will have noticed, of late, an article 
or two om the inconsistency of Partialists in their re- 
ligious sentiments, and their denunciations against 
the present war. Editors of those papers,if we may 
judge by the quotations in the T' t, apear to be 
truly horror-struek atthe spectacle presented by a 
battle! ‘The groans of the wounded and dying ; the 
terrific appearance of a field where humanity lays 
stretched out in all the frightfulness of blood and 
carnage, has had a tendency to nearly unnerve both 
their moral and physical frames, and they appear to 
shudder at the thought of sucha scene! And yet 
these Lrethrea, with all their pretension to compas- 
sion, can continue to talk and write as calmly and 
compleceutly about the indescribable agonies of hell 
in a fuiure world,where not merely hundreds or thou- 
sands are encaged but millions and millions ; where 
not merely men anid cannon are the actors but angels, 
dakes of fire and devils ; indeed, where all the hor- 
rors of every battle-field ‘put together, would but 
faintly shadow the sufferings of one poor soul through 
the countless ages of eternity, and yet our respected 
brethren are filled with sobs and sighs and one would 
be led to think that they were the only feeling class 
of community that existed. Truly, are they not 
beautiful in consistency : 

But perhaps in their view, (i. e. theology and 


ereeds,) it is because the conflict and sufferings of 
the future world, are done up so much more skillful- | 


jy—at a blow, as they say, severing forever, loved 
mothers trom their tender children, children from 
their parents, brothers from sisters, and friend from 
triend in every form, and, too, with groans, ah ! far 
more heart-rending than any battle-fiel:! could pic- 
ture ; and yet all as caluw and composed—as though 


our Heavenly Father, the All-glorious, All-gracious 


eveator of the universe, who is all wisdom and love, 
who peopled the world after his own will and choice; 


who could have made it infinitely better if needed, 
to exernplify his grace ; who blest all he had made, 
and last sent his own Sou to save it—as though He 


had vo feeling, no compassion! 


But so monstrously inconsistent do their senti- 
ments appear, and so shocking to every sense of jus- 
tice and mercy, | pass this to notice one other-con- | 


/man family are these sinful (for who lives without 
jsin ?) thatall these will be deharred from heaven 
jand sunk down to endless wretehedness ; and yet, 


/ who as composedly go on, while every reflecting | 
| person must know, that, ninety-nine chances out of 


/a hundred, these same children will be the ones to 
suffer the above indescribable agonies | May heaven 
have mercy on poor deluded man! ‘That as a body 
our brethren are the most inconsistent of all rational 
beings, no reflecting mind can doubt! Indeed, we 
should expect, dil they exemplify the least consis- 
tency, to see them one and all hail with delight at 
such battle scenes, and from some conspicuous height 
exclaim, “lovely spectacle!”—* Faint shadowings 
of eternity !” 

I do not write with any irritated feelings, but to 
impresgour respected brethren with the false and 
cruel nature of their sentiments which foster and 


keep alive cruelty in the world, and which in fact | 


have produced all the wars that ever existed. And, 

| too, I would impress them with how their sentiments 
| must appear in the view of our Heavenly Father, 
| who we believes knows the human heart too well to 
look with approval on minds that fain pity for the 

sufferings of this world, and in the same breath 

charge Him, who is all love and goodness, with in- 

flicting torments on the creatures of his choice so in- 

finitely exceeding all earthly tribunals; who, too, 

proclaimed himself a father, with all its endearing 

ties, und denominated himself ‘ only” good for the 

eXpress purpose of convincing the world that he was 

to he confided in for the goodness of his character. 

Well might the editor of the * Trumpet” exclaim 

‘If they are in truth as deeply effected with the hor- 

| rors of war as they say they are, then they do not 
i have, and never did have, any conception of the hor- 
rid features of their creeds ; certain itis to our minds 

| that they have.either a mock horror in the one case, 
| or «a mock faith in the other. Reader, which is it?” 

Washington, D. C. Cc. S. 
( Original, ) 
Testimony of the Holy Ghost,—No. 1. 

« But whea the Comforter is come—he shall testify of me.” 
John xx. 26. 
| Our design m this number is to interpret the “ spir- 
it of truth” concerning the fall of man. 

Salvation supposes, not only the ueed of it, as ap- 
plied to us,but a time or state, when it was not need- 
ed. The “drowning. man,” is notsupposed to bave 
been always deowwing ; dud before we are allowed 
to prove reconciliation by Christ, we must show 
death by Adam—that we are now, asa race, what 
once we were not—that we are fallen beings. This 
we shall attempt to deduce, from the teachings of the 
Holy Ghost. 

First, then, conscicence ; whieh is one in quality 
and essence with the Holy Spirit, a faculty, whose 
existence we assume, rather than occupy space in 
proving it, demands of us a perfect, obedience to 
| her law. This is the actual, so far as it becomes 
| developed in the mind, of which, the writen law is 
but.a meterial form taken, as an instrument of this 
development : and it demands, that on no considera- 


wrong. ‘This requisition on our conduct, is notthe 
feeble, uncertain voice of one without authority, but 





| whose language, in this respect, cannot be mistaken. 
| This point therefore, as a premise in argument, 
|being a thing of inward consciousness, is of that 
| validity which no man is competeut to doubt 
Secondly, unless we do yield perfect obedience to 
this law, the pains and goadings of conscience are 
the inevitable consequences. With every one, in 
| whose mind the Decalogue for example ; (and this 
may be said to comprehend all,) is developed, the 
duty to obey itis absolute and unconditional ; and 
\in whatever respect we fail to do this, remorse and 
conscious guilt, follow as certainly and necessarily, 
, as does physical pain the fracture of a bone, or the 
piercing our bodies with a knife. Every man feels, 
| that he ought never more to do, what he supposes a 
wrong ; aud though the ignorant Heathen may err in 
his conceptions of duty—may immolate his first-born 
| on the altar of superstition, a violation of his concep- 
| tions of right and wrong, as well as with the enlight- 
ened Christian, awakens the pangs of conscious guilt. 
The reader perceives, how the objection, that 


sideration which has a resemblance to the foregoing | men differ in their ideas of right, does vot reach the 


in poiut of consistency. 


It is that of constituting thread of this argument. 


For it rests on the grouud, 


themselves into familes, through their free agency, | that conscience commands, simply, and enforces her 
(and we are all aware how much they dwell on free comands by the plagues of remorse ; and not that 


agency) and, through this organization, rearing up 
large tamilies of innocent children to suffer these 


she requires this or that. ‘This. premise, also, is a 


tion, shall we do what it teaches not to do—what is 


the stern, absolute command of a judge wethin;) 


(of sin. “ If we say that we have no sin—the truth is 
“not in us.” “Bor there is not a jnst man upon 
earth, that doeth good and sinneth not.” 
Here, for the suke of the Perfectionist, we wiht al- 
low an exception in his favor. If he has aitained’ 
that high point of religious liberty, where he com- 
mits no imputadle sin, he may uot feel the ebidings 
of the spirit. Nevertheless, the effects of evil are 
upon him, aecerding to the law of cause. For io the 
absence of remorse, he experiences physica! pain, as 
also mental, is consequenee of others’ sins, and those 
which he cannot avoid. But this exception effects 
notthe argument. No one, save the Perfectionist, is 
competent to say, henceforth I will commit not im 
tentional sin,and not necessarily break the resolution; 
and subject himself to the reproof of the spirit.— 
Even such an one, is not able to eseape the unmerit- 
ed, if the merited effeets and consequences of sin. 
Reader, imagine now, a person to be in continued, 
excruciating, physical pain, unless constantly walk- 
ing. Suppose also, the same person to be utterly 
unable to walk, a great portion of thetime. A more 
| consummate inconsistency cannot well be conceived. 
Were such a being to stand before us, should we not 
say, that nature never produced the like contradic- 
tion? That some disease must have been its cause? 
| That the being was physically fallen? But we have 
shown the human mind to be just such a contradie- 
tion. Man is conscious ; (thaa which, there can be 
no better evidence of the fact,) that he ought even 
to yield perfect obedience to the teachings of the 
|spirit of truth, He is conscious of mental agony, 
| when he failwthus to do, and yet; at the same time, 
\is alike consciously destitute of that power, by which 
to do this; unless aided by certain cireumstances, 
which are hereafter to be considered. If primitively, 
man was not able by the deeds of the law, to satisfy 
|its demands, and in this manner gain the constant 
approval of the spirit, he was ever, from the first 
dawn of existence, the most revolting spiritual de- 
formity—conceived amid circumstance, from which 
| he could not avoid the pain, of what he could not re- 
|frain from doing. If there is a God, all-wise and 
‘and good, He never created such a being. If nature 
is God, she would blush to own such a child, and 
ideclare it a monstrous birth—man is consciously a 
fallen being. ‘This picture, being trve universally, 
| we find all those seriptures, which assert the trans- 
| gression of primitive humanity—revealing an im- 
| portant, fundamental principle of, and in vo much, 
| tending to make up revealed chéistianity, are philo- 
| sophically vindieated, if not literally, in the psycolog- 
| ical nature of man. . 


| The reader is not to conclude, that there is no 
| way of avoiding this contradiction in the human 
/mind, for the possibility of justification, by any 
| means, other than by the deeds of the law, which 
| latter, we have seen to be out of our power, would 
| at once remove the inconsistency ; and this possibil- 
| ity, would at the same time suppose that of salva- 
‘tion ; but these points are for future consideration. — 

We are now viewing man in his relation to the 
| deeds of the law ; a principle, the grand corner-stone 
of the Jewish dispensation, which was in perfect, 
for reasons we have now given. 

If the inquiry be made, as to what constituted the 
degradation or fall of man, the answer will appear 
more evident in the sequal ; but we may here re- 
mark, that it was the gradual closing up the medium 
of the Spirit to the soul ; as outward, physical evil 
operated upon the spirited humanity. It was the 
gradual decay of spiritual knowledge ; and therefore 
it is ; the “ Light of men;” the logos of God, is that 
which progressively, will open again this communi- 
catioun—develop conscience or the Spirit in our 
minds, and raise man to his primitive state of knew!- 
edge—save him from. error, and hence, sin. 

But we must request the reader to carry out this 
train of thought by himself. One glance inward,and 
another out upon universal man, will suffice to show 
the truth of those positions—to read the universal 
inthe individual. That as one falls, alldo—as one 
rises, alldo. ‘The every-where strivings of chris- 
tianized mind, to open up the depths of the things of 
the spirit, and the desert-like ignorance of a heath- 
en world, reveal a truth which speaks a volume for 
christianity, Where the Spirit of truth has been 
revealed, developing itself in man, he has progres- 
sively ascended toward that primitive knowledge, 
which is the end of Revelation to effect, and from 
which heggradually bas fallen. Where conscience 
is cnaulliitened by Revelation—is but a barren 
waste, collectively speaking,no advances are made in 
the ascending, but rather the descending series. — 


matter of consciousness, within, whose living light, | Here we see, that in the individual and universal, 


gore than ten-thousand times the horrors of a bat-| vo trembling doubt can find a dwelling place. The | the same truths are revealed, supporting each other, 
tle-field. Just think of a conscious intelligent Par-| same iz wue of the third, which follows, and which | as the image proves the object. 


tialist, who has a creed which be professes to believe | makes up the ground of our conclusions on this point.| East Middlebury, Vt. 


Q. D, M. 
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Religious Reform. 
Thie anticipated improvement of Christiai 
‘consist, f apprehend, in its simplification ; in 
out of the Christian faich what does not belong to it; 
in a its true principles the human ad- 
ditions that have grown upon them ; in making it. in 
short, more intelligible, more reasonatite to the uni- 
versal natural feelings of mankind. The 
will be accomplished when the Supreme ing is 
jooked up to as a Father, equal in his regards, and 
eternally and unchangeably benignant; when Jesus 


Christ is believed in as the messenger of the Divine | the character and power of Washington, 


love and the example of human goodness; when 
men shall esteem and treat one another as brethren, 
having the same rights and expectations ; and when 
the world to come shall be contemplated as a scene 
of perfect justice, but a scene alse of triumphant 
mercy. These are the great principles of the Gospel. 
To these all reformationtends. One after another 
they are conceded in controversy. They are more or 
less promoted by all discoveries in Biblical literature. 
They are shadowed forth in all schemes of philan- 
thropy, all improvements in judicial science, and al 
the advances of legislation. ‘They form that gener- 
al religion which all men of all nations and ages, 
whose minds are awake and active, may receive, 
-and in which they may be united ; and the union o 
mankind, not in an entire creed, but in an undivided 
heart,—net in ceremonies, but in charity,—is both 
the drift ofall social improvement and the design of 
Christianity, which was characterised by an unwil- 
ling prophet as having for its end to join “in one the 
children of God scattered abroad.” 

ignorance and prejudice aud bigotry divide mar- 
*kind ; knowledge, and reason, and good nature bring 
them together, and for mutual benefit. ” ‘I'he late i- 
creased acquaintance with the powers of nature, and 


the successful application of them to purposes of | 


utility, tend to form the human race into one grand 
community, ene happy family,—to make the boun- 
ties of nature, the products of industry, and the ac- 
quisitions of the mind common, and, by consequence, 
to dissolve anti-social confederacies, whether for 
gain or power, to render tyranny less tolerable and 
less practicable, and to diminish the motives and to 
augment the difficulties of war, 


and inventions, so many of them coincident, seeem, 


ly 
lenving | Aapland 


reat end | 


These discoveries | 


He swept ina 
treating army, and the moment his 


away error and delusion—and het Seti the vig- gallop to the san of the re- 
our Lind activit the human mind, before which white borse was 
all folly and falsohood are doomed finally to perish. | seen, the brave fellows, who had long heen half hea- 
4 ten, sent up a shout that was heart the whole 
length of the limes, and “ live Washington,’ 
rent the air, Flinging a hasty inquiry to Oxgood, as 
to the reason of this retreat, who replied, with a ter- 
rible outh, ‘ Sir, we are fleecing from a shadow;” he 
galloped to the rear, and reining op his horse beside 
Lee, bent on him a face of fearful expression, and 
thundered in his ear, ae he leaned over bis sacdle- 
how, “ Sir, I desire to know what is the reason and 


whence arises this disorder and confussion.” It was 


| The Enytish army, ten thousand strong, had evac-| not the words, but the smothered tone of passion im 
juated Philadelphia, and was passing through New which they were uttered, and the manner which was 
Jersey, on its way to New York. ‘The whole coun- | Severe as a blow, that made this rebuke so terrible. 
\try was filled with the marching columns—the bug- Wheeling bis steed he spurred up to Oswald's and 
| gage train alone stretching twelve miles along the | Stewart’s regiment, saying, ‘Ou you I depend, to 
jread. On the rear of this army,in order to cut it and | Cheek this pursuit ;” and riding along the ranks he 
the baggage train from the main body, Washington | roused their courage to the highest piteh by his stir- 
determined to fall, and sent forward five thousand | tng appeals, while that glorious shout of Long 
‘men to commence the attack, The cammand of this | “ive Washington,” again shook the field. ‘The sud- 
‘belonged to Lee, but he refusing to accept it, it was | (en gust of passion had swept by ; but the storm that 
given to Lafayette. The former, however, thinking | ever slumbered in his bosom was now fairly up, and 
it would have an ugly look to declime serving in| galloping about on his splendid charger, his tall and 
| such an important battle as this promised to be, | commanding form towering above all about bim, and 
lchanged his mind and asked for the post assigned | his noble countenance lit up with enthusiasm, he 
him, which was generously granted by Lafayette,— | Was the impersonation of ell that is great and hero- 
The morning of the 28th of June, was one of the |'¢ in man, Ina moment the aspect of the field was 
“sultriest of the year; yet at an early hour, Lee, who | changed—the retreating masses halted—officers were 
'was but five miles from Monmouth, where the Brit-| seen hurrying about in every direction, their shouts 
‘ish army had encamped that night, put his troops in and orders ringing above the roar of the enemy's 
jmotion. Pushing rapidly on, through the broken iguns, ‘Phe ranks oped, and under the galling fire 
land wooded country, he at length emerged on the | of the enemy, the steady battallions wheeled, and 
plain of Monmouth, which like that of Marengo, | formed in’ splendid order. Washington then rode 
seemed made on purpose fora battle-field. Forming | back to Lee, and pointing to the firm front he hac 
| his men in the woods, to concexi them from the en- | urrayed against the enemy, exclaimed, Will you, 
veny, he aod Wayne rode forward to reconnoitre, | s, command in that place?” He replied yes. 
and lo fall the ample plain below them was dark |"* Well,” then said he, * J expect you to cheek the en- 
iwith the moving masses. To the stirring sound of | emy immediately” “ Your orders shall be obeyed,” 
| music, the steady columns of the grenadiers moved replied the stung commander ; and TE will not be the 
| sternly forward, their bayonets glittering in’ the first to leave the field.” 'T he battle then opened 
| morning sunlight, while far as the eye could reach, | With renewed fury, and Washington hurried back to 
| followed after the immerse train—horses and wag- bring bis own division into action. 

| gons toiling through the sand and filling the air with It was the glorious triumph of discipline, and the 
| dust. power of one master mind, to see how those retreat- 
Wayne descended dike a torrent upon this line of | ing troops recovered their confidence, and formed 


jmarch, and soon the sharp rattle of musketry, and | ander the very fire of their pursuers, before the pan- 





Battle of Monmouth. 


BY J. T. HEADLEY. 

The folowing description is taken from the second velume 
of Washingten and his generals, not yet published. ‘This was 
not only one ‘of the most important battles of the Revolution 
from the new views it gave the officers and nation of the val- 
ue of discipline, but illustrates, more clearly than any other, 

















like the nearly contemporaneous invention of tke | rowr of canaon, and heavy smoke, told where he was 
marinef’s compass, the discovery of tke new world, | pouring his tropps to the charge. Lee, in the mean 
and the acquisition of the art of printing, to form a | time, with the rest of his division, took a circuitous 
new erain the history of mankind ; and as the former march to fall on the head of the corps with which 


era was the commencement, may not thisbe the re- | Wayne was engaged, When be learned that the 
whole British army bad wheeled about and was 


vival, of the reformation 6f the Christian religion ?— 
For it is not by accident that philosophical discove- | hurrying back to protect the rear, ‘That plain then 
ries and literary improvements are united, in poiut| presented a maguificent appearance. Far away the 
of time, with ecclesiastical reforms ; they all spring | cloud of horses and wagons was seen hurrying from 
from the same source, the natural vigour of the hu- the field, while nearer by, tke glittering columns fell, 
man miod setting strongly in one direction; as they | one after anether, in the order of battle—the artil- 
all flow to the same end, the glory of God and the) lery opened dike a sudden conflagratien on the plain 


happiness of man, and the glory of God in the hap-|—the cavalry went dashing forward to the charge, | 


piness of man. There is not in reality a sound max-|and amid tke pealing of trumpets, unrolling of stan- 
im in reasoning or sciennce, or a Just conclusion | darts, and shouts of men, the battle commenced, 

from history, or a trath built upon human nature, | 
which does not agree with the grand moral princi- | meet a strong force, and not liking to have a heavy 


But at this moment, Lee, who had not expected to | 


ic had been communicated to the other portion of the 
army. 

But the danger had only just commenced ; the few 
regiments which bad been thrawn forward, could not 
long withstand the heavy shock to which they were 
exposed. Swept by the artillery and enveloped in 
fire, they were gradually forced back aver the field. 
Chey fought bravely, as if they knew the fate of the 
battle rested on their firmness, yet the advanced 
corps finally fell back en the reserve. On this, too, 
the victorious legions of the enemy thundered with 
deafening shouts—the grenadiers pressed furiously 
forward—the cavalry hung like a cloud on our 
flanks, while the steadily advancing cannon galled 
the ranks with a most destructive fire. Our whole 
line of battle began to shake. Washington, with the 





ples of the Gespel, as before described, and which 
does not directly or indirectly ae to them. 
have heen spken of, indeed, 


and those that bow downto and worship creeds, the | 
worst idols that have come out of human hands, as | morass, retreating, with the victorious columns of 
‘generalized Christianity, as if all essential truth | the British in full pursuit. 


were not a generalization or induction from partic- | 
ulars. Did not oae apostle generalize religion when 
he resolved it all into the reyal law of equity ?—did 
mot another generalize it when he declared the end, 
of the law and the beginning of the Gospel command- | 
ment te be charity out of a pure beart?—and did not 
eur Lord himself generalize it when he declared all 
ne law and prophets to be summed up and fulfilled 
in the love of Ged and the love of man? Here is’ 
divine authority for setting up great principles above 
forms and details,—for magnifying the “ weighty 
matters of the law” above “ the tithing of herbs, the 
saise and the cummin” of creeds and ceremonies. 
These essential doctrines—rational aud therefore 
Christian, moral and therefore powerful—are the 
spirit of truth, the spiritof God. All the vitality 
.od power of every scheme of faith is owing to 
chem, though they may be overlooked, and even for 
2 time buried, in the huge mass of popular belief.— 
When decomposed and disembodied, they will act 
with greater energy and produce purer and wider so-| 
‘cial happiness. Christianity will then, in and by 
chem, be glorified, and it will be acknowledged by | 
wise and candid men thata scheme of docteime which 
will bear this reduciion to the simplicity and purity 
»f reasou, which will be more like the original Gos- 
pel as it is thus reformed, and which, in its simplest 
aud purest state, will be most efficacieus in promo- 


10 uself a witness of its truth, a witness strengthen- 


ciag love to God and geod service to man, has with- [si these whe looked on him then, with his unusu- 


.gg with the succession ef egee—for Time eweeps | kuew that a sterm was soon te burst somewbere.— 


They | dered a retreat ; and the brave Wayne, grinding his 
by those that make | teeth in rage, was compelled to fall back, and came 


treat, bearing down with his divided ranks, full on 


| sprung to the saddle and, plunging the rowels in his 


rear division, was not yet up, and every moment 
threatened to throw Lee’s whole shattered corps 
back in disorder uponit. Every thing quivered in 
the balance, but at this terrible crisis, the noble, ebi- 
valrie Hamilton, with bis hat off and his hair stream- 
ing in the wind, was seen crossing the field in a 
sweeping gallop, making for Lee. Kaowimg that 
In the mean time Washington, ignorant of this) the fate of the battle rested on his firmness, and 
shameful retreat, was marching up with the othee| fearing he might shrink agam under the heavy on- 
division of the army. As the sound of the first can-| sets of the enemy, he flew to his relief. Reining up 
nonade breke dull and heavy over the woods, ! his foam covered steed beside him, he exclaimed in 
the troops were hurried forward, and the troops | that lofty enthusiasm, which that day saved the army; 
eager for the encounter, threw aside their knap-) ‘1 will stay with vou, my dear general, and die with 
sucks, and many of them ther coats, and with) you, Let us all die here rather than retreat.” No- 
shouts pressed rapidly on. It was a terrible day— bly said.brave Hamilton!—the firmest prop of Amer- 
the thermometor stood at ninely-sis—and as that! ican liberty stands fast in this dreadful hour. 
sweltering army toiled through the sand and dust,! In this critical moment, Washington appeared on 
many sunk in their footsteps overpowered by the | the field, and rapidly formed his division in front of 
heat. Washington had dismounted where two roads | the enemy. Casting his eye over the battle, he saw 
met, and stood with his arm thrown over the neck of at a glance the whole extent of the danger and straio- 
his white steed that was reeking with sweet, listen-| ed every nerve to avert it. His orders flew fike 
ing to the cannonading in the distance, and watching lightning in every direction, while full on his centre 
his eager columns as they swept over the road. Far eame the shouting battalions of the enemy. Both 
in advance, he heard the thunder of artillery that, his right and left flank were threatened almost sim- 
was mowing down kis ranks, while before him flut-| ultuneously ; yet calm and collected he sternly sur- 
tered the flag of his country, soon also to be envel- | veyed the steadily advancing columns, without one 
oped inthe smoke of battle, A horseman, bursting | thought of retreating. Never did his genius shine 
into his presence, cried out that Lee was in full re- | forth with greater splendor than at this moment.— 
Ordering up Sterling with the artillery on the left, 
and the other portion of the army to advance, he 
watched for an instant the effect of the movements. 
Sterling came up on a furious gallop with his guos, 
and unlimbering them, poured such a sudden fire on 
the chasing columns, that they recoiled before it. At 
the same time the veteran Knox hurried up his heavy 
guns on the right, and began to thunder on the dense 
masses of the enemy, while the gallant Wayne, at 
the head of his chosen infantry, charged like fire full 


| battle thrown on him, with a morass in his rear, or- 


very near being cut off in the attempt. Acress the 





his own advancing colamns. ‘The expression of his) 
face at that moment was dreadful, and with a berst 
of indignation that startled those around him, be 


steed, launched like a thunderbolt away. A cloud 
of dust alone told where he and his suit sped onward, 


ally pale face flushed, and his blue eye emitting fire, 
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comthe centre. ‘he battle now raged along the 
whole lines, and the plain shook ander the uproar, 
But nothing could wihstand the impetuosity of the 
Americanssaml the fierce fire of our artillery, The 
hotly worked batteries of Knox and Sterling were 
dike two spots of flame on either side; while the 
head of Wayne's column enveloped in smoke and 
flame, pressed ste itily forward, bearing down every 
think in its passage, and sweeping the field with 
shouts that were beard above the roar of the arctil- 
tery. Every step had been contested with the ener-| 
gy of despair, aod ander the oppressive leat, scores 
. . . ; ‘ 
of brave fello vs fad fallen in deuth, wnsuitten by 
the foe, 
The whole English army retreated, and took up a) 
strong position on the ground Lee had occupied in | 
the meornuin,. Almost impenetrable woods and 
<wWamps were on cither side, white there was noth- | 
ing but a narrow canseway in front, over which an! 
army could advance to the attack, The battle now 
seemed over yfor under that burning san and tem- 
perature of ainety-aix degrees, the exhausted army 
could) bardiy stu. Even Washingtow’s powerful 
vrame was overcome by the heat and toil he had pas- | 
ved through, and as he stood begrimed with dust 
and the smoke of battle, and wiped his brow, the} 
perspiration fell in streams from his horse, which | 
tooked as if it Rad dragged through a mudily stream | 
rather than rode bya living man, The tired hero | 
gazed long aud anxiously on the enemy's position, | 
and, notwithstanding its strength, and the heat of the | 
day and the state of his army, determined to force it. | 
His strong nature bad been thoroughly coused, and | 
the battle he sought, thrawn unexpectedly upon him, | 
aud ke now resolved to press it ome en the foe.— | 
All around bim loy the dead, and the ery for water | 
was mest piteoas to bear; while those who bore | 
back the wounded, were ready themselves to sink 
under the heat. The eve of Washington, however, | 
rested only on the Baogtish army, and ordering up| 
iwe brigades to assail it, one on the right flank and | 
the ether on the lett, he brought the heavy guns of | 
Knox for-vard to the front. Ina few minutes these | 
tremendous batteries opened, and the Enwtish can- 
non replied, tif! was one constant peal of thunder 
there over the hot plain, Inthe mean time the 
burning sun was stooping to the western hills, an! 
striving in vain with its lewel beams to pierce the | 
smoke and dust-Alled atmosphere, that spread hike a | 
cloud over the field.  Sciil that heavy ecannonade | 
made the earth groan, and stel these gallant brig- | 
aides were forcing their way onward throwgh the | 
deep woeds and over the marshes to the attack. Bat | 
| 
| 
' 





the almost unsurmonntabte obstacles that crossed 
their path, so delayed their march, that night came | 
an before they could reach their respective positions. 
The firing then ceased and darkness shut in the 
scene. For awhile the tread of batrallions taking up | 
their positions for the nights, the heavy rambling of! 
artillery waggons, and the moan of the wounded, | 
and piteous prayer for water, disturbed the calmness | 
ofthe Sabbath evening, and then all was still. ‘The | 
poor soldiers, overcome with heat and toil, lay down | 
upon the ground with their arms in ther hands, and) 
the two tired armies slept. Within sight of each | 
other they suuk on the field, while the silent cannon, | 
loaded with dearth, still frowned darkly from the | 
heights upon the foe. ‘The young moon just glanced | 
a moment onthe slumbering hests, then fied behind | 
the hills. The stars, one after another, came out) 
upon the sky like silent watehers, while the smeke | 
of the conflict hung in vapory masses over the woods 
and plain. Washington determined with the dawn 
of day to renew the batile, wrapped his military 
cloak around him, and throwing himself on the 
ground beneath a tree, slept amid his followers. So | 
did Bonaparte, on the first night of the battle of 
Wagram, sleep by the Danube, lulled by its turbu- 
lent waters, ' 

But at midnight the English commander roused 
tus sleeping army, ant quietly withdrew, and before 
tnorning was beyond the reach of Washington’s arm. 
So profound were the slumbers of our exhausted 
troops, that uo intimation of the departure of the 
enemy was received until the morning light reveal- 
ed their deserted cimp. "The prey had escaped him, 
and so Washington slowly followed oa, moving his 
army by easy marches -te the Hudson. 

** Remember me in your prayers,” said a lover of 
the battle to a youug lady. 

‘Oh, vo ! TE woald rather not, sir.” 

“Why not, my dear ?” 

“* Because if Lremembered you in my prayers, | 
could not help thinking of your big red nose, and 
that would make ime laugh, which would be very 
improper while praying.” 

Tom Themb is recruiting, and has gone to see 
his sweetheart. Won’t the Itttle ‘Thumb-ess be jeal- 
ous when her husband kisses and receives kieses 
ifrem eather ladies ? 


( Ortgmat. > 
“The Watchman.” 
Friend “ Watchman,” ** tell us of the night,” 
And how the cause of truth suceeeds— 
Say, is each christian’s ** armor’’ bright, 
And “ brighter still,’’ by valrous deeds ? 


And are his feet with mercy shod ? 
And has he on the spirit’s sword-—- 

And breastplate of the grace of God, 
To fight the battles of the Lord? 


This is the day of viet'ries, won 
By marshall’d hosts, in dread array, 
By steed, and steel, and Paixhan gun, 
At Vera Cruzand MonTeray. 


Such shouts now echo o’er our land, 
As make the very welkin ring, 
And laurels crown our spartan band, 


Greater than Macedonia’s king, 


Vet ‘tis the victory of death 
O’er brothers in their crimson gore, 
Who valiantly resigned their breath 
To gain a transitory power. 


A nation weeps her patriot sons 
Who on the fields of glory lay ; 
And with these mighty fallen ones, 

A Ringgold, Hardin, Henry Clay. 


Such honors blossom o’er the tombs 
Of fathers, husbands, children dear’ 
While in their deso/ated homes 
Flows fresh and free, affection’s tear. 


We ask not then of mighty deeds 
Enacted on the blood-stained field, 
Where wrong or right, perchance, succeeds, 
And warriors ‘ carnal weapons”’ wield. 


But of the viet’ ries of vur King, 
In Zion’s warfare, we would know, 
Where wreaths of peace are blessoming, 
Un-nurtured by the tears of woe. 


Then as you take your weekly view 
@f righteous, or unholy deeds, 

Say, faithful ** Watehman,”’ tell us true 
Aad how the cause of peace succeeds ? 


is man unbindiag fast the chata 
In which a fellow-erether’s bound ? 
Do truth and right assert their reign, 
And love diffuse her blessings round? 


And are our brothers, sisters, dear, 
Grewing in virtue, wisdom, grace ; 

And do they love to meet and hear 
The gospel tidings to our race? 


And while the ** Watchman,”’’ enthe wall 
Of Zion, guards its posi so true, 

Do numerous patrons, one and ALL, 
Award to it its righteous due ? 


If so, we truly prosperous are, 
And link’d in heart, a chosen band ! 
Then go, blest Herald, stil! declare 
The words of life throughout eur land, 


Shereham, Vt. K. H, 
“Nine New Poets.” 
The North American Review for April, hasa 


critique under this heading, prefaced with a trans-| 


cript of the title pages of 9 bnew volumes which had 
recently issued from the Boston press, professing ‘to 
contain poetry. ‘The first on the list, is the recent 
volume entitled * Poems,by Ralph Waldo Emerson.” 
By a few touches of plain coumon sense, pointed by 
a ready wit, the critic scatters the pretensions of this 
misty, ungrammatical, uncouth nonsense, miscalled 
poetry, to the winds. The reviewer has presented 


quite a number of specimens from “ this volume of 


professed poetry,” which, he says, “centains the 


mest prosaic and unintelligible stuff that it has ever | 
the | 


been -his fortune to encounter.” And from 
quotations from one of the poems, which he de- 
clares are faint specimens of the whole, as, “ mat- 
ters not what portion is extracted, for the poem may 
be reaad backwards quite as well as forwards, and 
no mortal can trace the slightest connection between 
the verses,” it is abundantly evident that his criti- 


| cisms are just, though the game seems hardly worth 


the labor. Weare glad to see this old and well 
tried Review vindicating the rights of common sense 


and sound literature ; but the attempt to exercise | 
the spirit of mysticism frem the writings of a certain | 


class of would be peets. philosophers, and reformers, 
jin and about Boston, would he as hopeless as an ef- 
fort to drive back ene of our north-east fogs with a 


opie one reviewed, is entitled, “ Poems, 


389 
by Wittiam Ellery Channing,”—a = of the 
late preacher of that name,—which, 7; 
more excellent foolery than the other.” “ His po- 
eury adds the eritic, “is a feeble and diluted copy 
of Mr. Emerson’s ; not so mystical and incoherent, 
hut far more childivh and insipid.” This hopeful 
Mr. Channing has, it seems, taken oceassion not 

to abjure common sense, but to give vent to his dis- 
like of the Christian religion. The following may 
serve as a specimen of the Poet and his reviewers. 

“ How cold to me the worn church service is ! 


1 wonder that some people do not hiss.” 


To which the reviewer adds. 

* We wonder, too, considering that geese are 
quite as able to hiss as to cackle.” 

‘The remainder of the critique is occupied in point- 
ing out the beauties and defects of the remaining 
seven volumes, most of which are dealt with very 
gently, and some are commended as works of some 
jfegree of merit. Of the author of one—a young 
| member of the har—the reviewer says that he “ has 
| narrowly escaped being a poet ; but it is one of those 
‘cases in which a miss is as good as mile.”"—Chris- 
tian Watchman. 


} 
a 
} 
} 
} 
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MONTPELIER, JUNE, 18, 1847. 
ove Our Own Affairs. vt gare 


Generally, so far as we have heard, our proposed plan 
|of enlarging the Watchman has met with the decided 
/ approbation of the friends of our cause ; and our pat- 

rons generally seem willing t@ pay the additional 50 cents 
| for the adddition of the News, Markets, Farming de- 
| pariment, &e¢.; but we have heard of a few who think 
| they can’t give more than $1,50 per volume. They say 
| the Political papers—the ** Vermont Watchman, Patriot 
| and ** Freeman’’ are oaly $1,50 each, per volume.— 
True, this is the price of these papers strictly in advance, 
| but, if payment is neglected for three or six months, the 
| price is $2, and even more than that, after the expiratigg 
lof the year. Allow us to insert avs many Advertisements 
las either the Vermont Watchman, or Patriet contain, 
j and, we would much rather, so far as profit is concerned, 
| publish our paper at $1,50 than to publish the paper we 
shall, with but few advertisements at $2. Moreover,the 
| Publishers of these journals have informed me, that they 
| could not possibly afford their papers at the prices they 
| now do, were it aot for their extensiye advertizing pat- 
ronage, and even with it, they say the price is lower than 
| it really ought te be, for such a sized sheet. We know 
that such paper we propose to print camnot be afforded for 
less than $2, per year unless it has a very extensive pat- 
|ronage. Ought net every Friend of our cause, to be wil- 
| ling and ready to pay such a price as will enable the 
| publisher to send out a sheet that will compare favor- 
j ably with other papers of the day, and with the papers 
| of ether denominations. Will not the Universalists of 
| this state, pay as much to have a respectable paper sus- 
tained in their midst, as the Congregationalists do? The 
| Congregationalist paper published at Windsor is $2, per 
|year. The New York “Union,” ‘Christian Messen- 
ger,’’ ‘** Trumpet,’’ and ** Christian Freeman”’— Univer- 
| salist’s papers published in New York and Boston, are 
,each $2, a year, and our proposed sheet will be larger 
| than either of them, tho’ we think they are all excellent 
| papers and richly worth the price asked for them. Our 
sheet will be full as large as the ‘* Maine Gospel Ban- 
ner,’’ the price of which is $2,00. 


Cannot Vermont Uni- 
versalista pay as much fora paper as our Maine Brethrea 
do? ‘The Star im the West’? isan excellent, and han- 
somely printed paper, published at, Cincinnati, Ohio, by 
Br. J. .A. Gurley at $2, per annum in advance, to whick 
fifty cents will be added, if not paid within six months 
from the time of subscribing. Our paper will be consid- 
| erable larger than the Star. 

The fact is,the interests of our cause require a well sus- 
tained journal in this State,and the failure ef the Watch- 
man would be a source of triumph to our religious oppo- 

|sers. We have labored hard and long for its continuance 
and suppert, and we are wiilmg to continue on and do as 
well as we can; er we are wiiling to sell out to any 
| Brother who can do better with the business thae 
| we can. 

Under these circumstances, and with confidence that 
we shall be able to give our patcons and readezs a better 
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paper—one that will better meet the wants of all classes 
of community—than any we have issued heretofore, we 
fee! to urge all our paying subscribers to continue on with 
us another year, and to request each one, to ask some 
neighbor, who is not now a subscriber, to take it a year, 
er six months, if no more. Will each of our present 
sabscribers consider himself or herself an agent for the 
purpose of obtaining, at least, one new subscriber, if no 
more. If each of our present patrons, would obtain but 
one new one, our list would be doubled, at once—the 
number of our readers would be doubled, aud a vast 
amount of good would be done to our cause. The peo- 
ple need only to bear, read and think for themselves, in 
order to renounce the mysteries and absurdities of Par- 
tualism, and be converted to a rational and liberal Chris- 
tianity. 

We have on our list the names of some non-paying 
subscribers, and if we do not hear from them soon, in 
the right way, we shal! be obliged to strike their names 
from our list, at the commencement of the next volume. 
This will lessen our list somewhat, and may we not ex- 
pect to have the number more than made up with better 


names. 
One great trouble with country papers is, that the 


people in the country take a great many city papers, and 
many of them are made up of mere light trash,—not 
worth the reading—or, perhaps, worse than nothing— 
demoralizing. That there are honorable exceptions to 
this, is very true. Why patronize the city in preference 
to the country papers? What if we should all purchase, 
all the necessaries of life in the city and neglect to pa- 
tronize the mechanics, merchants, manufacturers and 
farmers of the country, would this be fair? Why is not 
a good article, or a good story, just as good, when well 
printed in a country paper, as if it were printed in a city 
paper! Honorable competition is well enough, but vast 
and unwearied pains, and, in some cases, unfair means, 
have been used to crowd the city papers into every nook 
and corner of the land. We believe it is the duty of the 
country papers so stand up and defend their own rights, 
instead of being made tools of, and lending all their in- 
fluence te extend the circulation of such city sheets as 
may be bought back in the country, for half the price 
paid for the same sheet by its regular subscribers near 
home! We kuow of no Universalist papers, however, 
that have resorted to this underhanded course. 

Many of our citizens are taking three or four papers— 
one literary for the young people,—one for politics and 
news, one religious paper, and, perhaps, an agricultural 
journal. We design to make our sheet answer the pur- 
pose of all these, except the political, and thus save our 
patrons frem the necessity of taking such a number of 
papers, on which they pay from a cent toa cent and a 
half postage, per week, beside the subscription price.— 
As a matter of economy then, is it not desirable to en- 
large the Watchman, put it at the reasonable price of 
two dollars a year, and thus give our readers a good sup- 
ply of reading on a variety of subjects, all on one sheet ? 

Massachusetts Convention of Universalists. 

This body held its annual gathering at Hyannis on the 
2d and 3d inst. Br. R. Tomlimson was Moderator, and 
the occasional sermon preached by Br. M. Sanford. The 
reports of the condition and prospects of the denomina- 
tion were of the most encouraging character. The fol- 
lowing Preamble and Resolution were introduced by the 
Moderator and adopted: 

Whereas, it is always safe and proper for us to do 


light; and whereas, we cannot be guided in that duty | 


better than by obeying the commands of Jesus, and imi- 
tating his examples; therefore 


Resolved, That, in our individual, social and civil rela- | 
tions, we will so love our enemies as not to strive to kill | 


them, and so bless them that we will not aid others in 


killing'them ; and so do good to them that we will not) 
even encourage in word, others in injuring them; but if! 


they thirst we will give them drink ; if naked we will 
clothe them ; if sick and in prison, we will visit them for 
good, and ‘hus heap coals of fire on their heads. 


The following gentlemen were elected Delegates to 
the next United States Universalist Convention : 

CyuERICAL: R. Tomlinson, Piymovth; E. H. Chapin, 
Boston; A. Hitchborn, South Reading ; J. H. Moore, 
Warren. 

Lay: James M.. Evans, South Reading; Isaiah 
A. Rich, Boston ; Moses Black, Jr. Danvers ; Jos. Pratt, 
Worcester ; Timothy Cotting, Medford ; Geo. W. Hig- 
gins, Brewster. 

Br. R. O. Williams was appointed to preach before the 
State Convention next year. The services closed by the 
admipistration of the Lord’s Supper. 


Exposition of Scripture. 
God is angry with the wicked every day.—Ps. vii. 11. 
At the funeral services of Br. William Cushman, whose 


at Wondstock may again be favored with the able and 
earnest administrtion of the doctrine of Christ. 
Perhaps the writer may presume to know enovgh about 


obituary will be found on another pege in this No., I en-| the Society at Springfield, and the talents and character of 
deavored to show fcom the Scriptures that God commended | the present pastor, Br, W. S. Ballou, to congratulate our 
his love to Paul and his fellow believers, in the death of | brethren there, in no very measured terms, on their suc- 
Christ when they were snimers: And I then reasoned cess in supplying the place of their former worthy preach- 
from the impartiality of Deity, that he loved all sinners er. It was my well considered opinion, sometime ago, 
equally alike. I reasoned also that if God loved all men that Br. Ballou ought to succeed Br. Bailey. My wishes 
while sinners, then sin cannot separate from his love; for , are gratified, and if the result is not advantageous to the 
|whom he loveth he *loveth to the end,’’ inasmuch as cause of truth in that vicinity, then our mistake will be 
| he is immutable. The minister of the place being pres-|™anifest. Let me improve the scanty room left on my 
lent, a Baptist, I invited him to make the introductory | Sheet, in giving utterance to my grateful feelings, on 
prayer. He said he should make the concluding prayer | hearing of the pleasant locations and successful labors of 
| or take no part in the exercises. I informed him that it| Bre. Forbes, Henry, and others. May they be co-work- 
was contrary to my usual practice, but that he might, | ers with God, in deed and in truth. R. S. 


notwithstanding, perform that part of the exercise: as I) 





had been ecsured by cister Cushman that she cvuld net Extract of a Letter from Br. Tabor. 
— he would introduce in prayer, — ears we Lrxpon Conran; June 9h, 1847. 
peculiar sectarian views, I was not disappointec show-| *# * # * * # * With respeet to your plan for 
ever, as to the object which he had in view, in his deter- | conducting the next volume of the Watchman, 1 would 
mination to make the concluding prayer, for it was clear- | say to non og if ee set po me o— of your pa- 
: ‘ per generally, that I am highly pleased with the prospect, 
ily developed in his service. He undoubtedly ae that | that the Watchman, whose truths have dispelled the 
|every position which | takea was sustained by Scripture | darkness of error from many a mind, rejoiced many a 
| testimony. Still he could not bear the idea that God | heart, and wiped away floods of scalding tears from the 
loved all alike, while in a like condition, and this was | &Y®% of the nereasseas or% to be conducted in oe 
ie | a manner as to adapt it to the various wants of a Reli- 
| what I had contended for. There oe ae enough of gious, Literary, Advancing and Laborious community. — 
| wrath in this sentiment to suit his partial faith, and sus- Conducted in the manner which you propese, it will con- 
tain his sinking creed. Hence he laid great stress upon | tinue to excite the joy of the true believer, amuse and 
ithe words standing at the head of this article, to prove | struct the elastic, youthful inind, be a welcome mes- 
. ign ee : | Senger to the true lover of his country and the rights of 
| that the love of God was one thing in one instance, and) man, while it will assist him to judge correctly of * the 
| something very different in another. This I may notice | signs of the times;’’ and finally, though not the least 
‘in another article. We have for years been inclined to | benefit which it will confer upon its readers, it will ena- 





‘ ; ; : 
believe that the love of God is “the name yesterday, | ble the husbandman who commits his precious seed to 


to-day and forever;’’ and that however it may manifest 
itself, it has but one object in view, viz., the ultimate 
good of those for whom it is exercised. 

But let us inquire into the meaning of the passage 
above quoted. 

The reader will discover by consulting the text that 
the words, ** with the wicked,”’ ate printeds in italics to 
show, that they were not in the original Scriptures. Dr. 
A. Clarke remarks, that—*t The Chaldee first corrupted 
the text by making the addition, with the wicked, which 
our translators have followed; though they have put the 
words in italics, as not being in the Hebrew text.’’— 
Com. on the passage. After giving different versions, he 
remarks that, ** The true sense may be restored thus:— 
el, with the vowel point tseri, signifies God;—al, the 
same letters, with the point patha, signifies not. Several 
of the versions have read it in this way:— God is not an- 
gry every day.’’ See Clarke on this passage. 

Did the Rev. gentleman know the above facts? If he 
did, was he honest in quoting the passage, ‘‘ God is an- 
gry with the wicked every day’’? And if he did not know 
them, is that man suitable to be a teacher of God’s 
truth, who will thus ignorantly pervert it to gratify an 
| excited sectarian feeling, such as was manifested by him 
lon the occasion to which we have referred ? 
| I leave those who listened to him on that occasion, 
| and the candid to judge. L.-H. Tapor. 








Ministerial Removals. 
Though we do not mean to encourage too frequent 


‘ , 194 
;we would not be unreasonable, and oppose removals, seein 


when, all things considered, it seems evident that a re- 
mova! from one section of the vineyard to another, will! 


| safe opinion, however, except in cases with which we 
are somewhat acquainted. But, looking at the subject 
and circumstances, we are of the settled opinion that our 
faithful Br. Eaton has acted judiciously in returning to 
Strafford. That seemsto be his home, after all; and 
may he long live to feed that good people with the bread 
of life. He has left excellent friends in Hartland; but 
| they, also, are again highly favored, having, as we are 
glad to leara, secured the labors of our equally faithful 
Br. Baggett, whose discourses, so fur I have means of 
knowing, are of the first order, and cannot fail to in- 
struct and bless all who are punctual and attentive to his 
ministry. Itis my earnest prayer that his manly labors 
may, also, be duly appreciated and requited. Both these 
brethren and their worthy families have my best wishes 
and friendship, It is our sincere. desire that our friends 








changes of location among our ministering brethren, yet, | 


be productive of more good than evil. We can form no | from this particular idea.” 


| 


with an impartial eye, and disposed to judge from facts | o,, 


| 
| 


| 


| 





the bosom of the earth, to bear into his granary and cel- 
lar, in time of: harvest, a rich and ample reward for all 
the labor of his hands. 

I could say much more in showing the utility and adup- 
tation of such a paper as you promise us in the next vole 
ume of the Watehman, to all classes in snciety. Andl 
can but hope that all who now take the Watchman, will 
continue to lend you their aid in rewarding you for your 
incessant labor in the great harvest field of humanjty.— 
Reader, not only continue your own subscription, but in- 
vite your neighbors to take the paper, and be careful to 
show them that itis be a ** Family Paper, containing 
Religious and Moral articles, Sermons, Explanations of 
Scripture, Expositions of doctrinal points, Agricultural 
information, most of the news of the day—of flour, wool, 
beef, pork, butter cheese’*—and most of the information 
that will be useful to the different members, and oceupa- 


tions in society. 
Fraternally thine, L. H. Tasor. 


Unitarians and Universalists, 

We have frequently expressed the opinion, that Unita- 
rians and Universalists believe very nearly alike. On 
this subject, jnst read the following from the pen of the 
Editor of the Christian Register ,one of the leading Unita- 
rian Journals in New England, in reply to some remarks 
of Br. Cobb of the Freeman. He says: 

_ ‘The love of God as connected with his justice, and 
in union with that dispensing his merciful promises of 
Joy to those who will receive them, we have regarded as 
the central doctrine of Christianity. And carrying out this, 
doctrine in conformity with the teachings of Christ and 
his apostles, we cannot but look forward to the time, 
however distant, when all that is evil shall be subdued, 


and all mankind be made partakers of the salvation of 
Christ.’ 


‘This is perfect Universalism, and we are rejoiced in 
gsuch a sentiment ,especially, from such a source. It 
is, however, but justice to the Editor of the Register, tv 
add, that, he says, ** some of his brethren would dissent 


It is, however, our prayer 
and our hope, that the Unitarian and Universalist denom- 
inations may be united into one.. There is not difference 
ough between our religious belief and theirs, to pre- 
vent us from walking together in unity. So it seems to 
us. 


A Funeral Diseourse. 

We tender our thanks to Br. L. B. Mason fora copy 
of his discourse preached at the funeral of Mrs. Betsey 
Stevens, wife of Halsey R. Stevens, who died in Leban- 
on, N. H., April 11th, 1847. We find this a good ser- 
mon, full of Christian consolation. The bereaved hus- 
band was so well pleased with it, that he caused it to be 
published, together with a brief memoir of the deceased, 
written by himself, in a neat pamphlet of 24 pages. it 
is printed ia admirable style, by Br, A. Tompkins of Bos- 
ton. 
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The Work in Lyndon. 


Our cruse is still onward—we have 


Bible clss and Sabbath Schoo! in Lyndon numbering 75. | img, and give notice to strangers, to call at his ho 
s the village for direction to places of entertainment. 


Mr. Loveland has delivered his second-hand lecture 
here to prove that Universalism is tafidelity. it was said 
at the time of their delivery, that his congregation took | 
wot little interest in them. So little, that one of his church 
members would not go to meeting in the forenoon when he 
lectured on the above subject. The people, however, 
seem inclined te investigate for themselves, that they 
may know the truth of the matter. He 1s the Methodist 
clergyman with whom I have had some correspondence 
relative to a discussion upon the subject of his lectures. 
The discuss on however did not take place, because he 
would not attempt to show. that Universalism is {nfideli- 
ty. But he uadoubtedly intended that his hearers should 
understand that he had showed that Universalism is In- 
fidelity, while im fact he had only proved that the views 
enteftained by certain individuals were similar to seuti- 
ments embraced by Deists. 
{ think, that 
made to praise God im the advancement of truth. 
. he M3 
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REVIEW OF THE LIFR AND WRiItTiInGs or MATTHEW 
Hace SmirnHy with a vindiaction of the: moral ten- 
dency of Universalism, and the moral character of 
Universalists. By Rev, L.C. Browne. Boston: A. 
Tompkins, 1847. 

We have just arisen from a perusal of this work, and 
admire its candor, ability, and faithfulness. ft is, really, 
useful book, than we 
Smith’s 


a better, more interesting and 
thought could be made on the subject of it. 
tergiversations, religious somersets, exaggerations, false- 
tioods, and crooked traveling, both before and since he 
became a Puartiilist, are thoroughly proved and exposed, 
Partialist preachers, in every part of the country, are 
continually preiching against eur faith from materials 
taken from Smith’s book, hence, we need to circulate 
the effectual The review is as large as our 
dollar books, and got up in good style, at 75 cts single 
copy. , i 

Tue Crown or Tiorns, a token for the Sorrowing by 

£.H. Chapin. Boston: Abel Tompkins, 1847. 

This is one of the small sted, prettily bound boeks got 
up by Br. Tompkins, like the ‘* Sacred Flora,’’ ‘* Hours 
eof Communion,’ &e. The following are its coutents:— 
** The Christian View of Sorrow;’’ **Christian Consota- 
tion in Loneliness;’’ ‘‘ The Mission of little children;”’ 
‘Our relations to the Departed;’’ ‘* The Voices of the 
Dead.”’ 
mourner, contains some of Br. Chapin’s best thoughts, 
expressed in his happiest manner. We have, as yet, 
read only three chapters of the book, and have been 
highly pleased and edified, especially with the article en- 
titled, **The Mission of little Children.”* ‘*Are any 
afflicted, fet them pray,’? and also purchase a copy of 
the **Crown of Thorns,’’ and read it carefully with prop- 
er reflection, and it will do them good. 


antidote, 


This little messenger of consolation to the 


From the Lowell Gospel Fountain, we learn that an 
aged father m our ministry Rev. Thos. Bede, of Turner, 
Me., has accepted an invitation to take the pastoral 
charge of the Universalist Society in Temple, N. H. It 
is said that father Bede is now in his seventy-fifth year, 
and enjoying a green old age. May heaven’s blessing 
attend this connexien. 


. 


Cincinuati, Ohio. 

We learn that Br. A.C, Thomas is so feeble that he 
designs to relinquish his labors at Cincinnati, and that 
Br. W. L. Balch, of New York city, has received but 
not yet accepted an invitation to become his successor.— 
Fountain. 

Amend, by striking out the name of William L. Balch, 
and inserting Henry Jewell, late of Great Falls, N. H., 


who has received and accepled a call to settle at Cincin- | 


nati.— Trumpet. 


The article on our first page is one of a series of doc- 
trinal tracts, recently written and published by Br. H. 
Bacon of R. I. It is an excellent essay, and we cem- 
mend it to the attention of our readers. 

Northern Association. 

This Association will meet in Glover, according 
journment on the fourth Wednesday and following Thurs- 
day of June, (the 23d and 24th.) May every Society be 


represented by its delegates. 
. eer WARREN, Standing Clerk. 


Bi. 8. W. Squire requests ud to invite a general atten- | and ignorantly paid a widow woman some borrowed 


now organized a | dance of ministers and laymen at the above named meet. | Money which he owed her, and for this contempt he 


use in | “83 thrown into Prison and must remain there it is 
Ep | said until doomsday, unless he can pay the lawyer’s 
‘| fees, and this he is entirely unable to do.— Tri 3 


eee raed 
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Notice. |_ Important From Crravanva.— Advices from 

The Windham and Bennington County Association of | nef mm April $d have been received via Santa 
Universalists will hold its next annual session on the 4th | ¥e and St. Louis. On that day Colonels Doniphan, 
Wednesday the 23d and 24th of the present month, the | Mitchell and Clark started on the route to Paretal 
first day in West Brattleboro and the second in East | with their entire force, except four companies left to 


in his case, the wrath of man will be | 


to ad- 


Brattleboro, (per agreement.) 

Br. Warren of Newfane was appointed to preach the 
eccasional sermon, on ‘‘the essentials which constitute 
the christian.’” 





| 
| break. 
|ty at Santa Fe, described as a military mob—no dis- 


guard the city. 
The cause of their return was a threatened out- 
Col. Price has two hundred fifty men on du- 


Br, John 8. Lee of West Brattleboro will be ordained | cipline—soldiers daily commit open violation of all 
on Wednesday the first day of the session, at West Brat-| |4aw—insult and injure Mexicans, and civil govern- 


| tleboro, sermon by Rev. Hosea Ballou 2d, D. D. of 
Medford Mass. 

Brethren attending the meeting, will call at the Uni- 
| versalist Church in either village, or on Br. Willis of the 
| Rast, or Br. Lee of the West, for directions to places of 
entertainment. 

It is expected and hoped, that other distinguished Cler- 
gymen from abroad, will be present and we doubt not 
that the spirited societies in Brattleboro will make such 
arrangements, in connexien with their worthy pastors, as 
will render the session agreeable, interesting and profit- 
able. Hosea F. Batuou, Slunding Clerk. 
| Whitingham June 2d, 1847. 

N.B. The annual meeting of the Sabbath School As- 
sociation connected with the Windham and Bennington 
County Association, wil: be holden at the same time. 

Will the Trumpet please copy! 





Vews Department. 


On Thursday evening about 7 o’clock, a most bru- 
tal prize fight occurred in the neighborhood of the 
great Distillery, in Fifteenth-st. between Ninth and 
|Tenth avenues. Two men fought on a bet of five 
dollars. Our informant who lives in the vicinity, saw 
'a dense ring of two three hundred people in a vacant 
| lor, and suspecting the cause of it, hastened to inter- 
fere. With some difficulty he made his way into the 
centre, and found two men stripped to the waist, ly- 
}on the ground clutching and beating each other in the 
limost dreadful manner. Their faces were already 
covered with clotted gore, aud their features were 
hardly distinguishable. They had evidently been en- 
gaged for some time, being so exhausted that they 
raised their bloody fists with diffieulty, te deal feeble 
and random strokes. ‘Their eves were closed with 
blood and dirt, so thatthey could see nothing. Yet 
they fought on like demons, and the degraded, brutal 
wretches by whem they were surrounded enjoyed 
the scene and cheered them with savage shouts. By 
the aid of one or two persons our inforinant separat- 
ed them, and they were borne off by their respective 
friends. He then repaired to the Police Office in 
Twentieth-st. and the Captain refused to send offi- 


had no right to arrest violators of the public peace, 
unless they were caught in the act! He listened to 
the recital withthe greatest indifference, but declined 
all special interference. ‘Two officers who 
present then volunteered their services, and with 
them the citizen hurried to the place where the fight 
had occurred—but the parties had left the field alto- 
gether, and not oneof the crowd who still hung 
round, talking over the affair, could tell their naimes 
| or residences. 

| ‘The neighborhood where this outrage occured is 
| the fittest place in our whole City for such scenes. 
| Au immense Distillery surrounded by scores of grog- 
eries, with sheds accomodating between two or three 
| thousand cows, serves us the focus of a population as 
| brutal and debased as it is possible to conceive. ‘The 





| Distilllery consumes 2000 bushels of grain daily, and | 
| furnishes at the same time rum, beef and milk to any | 


extent. ‘Two or threetimes a year it sends all its 
leowsto the slaughter houses and renews its stock. 
All this is to enrich one man, who is already rich be- 
yond human requirements. 

Do n’t be alarmed, vood citizens,—the beef is well 
' fatted and dressed and the milk carts, with their hon- 
jest country-looking driver, come from ‘* Westchester 
County,” ‘Green Hill,” and other beautiful places. 

That same Distillery works all day and all night, 
| week in and week out, breathing a little softer on 
| Sundays at mid-day, but steaming up toward evening 
again with renewed activity.— New York T'ribune. 

Harp Case.—There is now aman in Eldridge-st. 
| Prison of this City a man who has been confined there 
for four months and upward, because he is unable to 
| pay the lawyer’s fees on a suit brought to recover a 
| note lent by him to the late Native American Corpo- 


ration Attorney, for the purpose of sustaining the | 


Native newspapers then published in New York. It 


appears that after judgement was obtained, an in-| Also, ‘'HE CROWN OF THORNS, by E. H. Chapio 
: cw. 


cers for the arrest of the parties, on the plea that he | 


were) 


| ment powerless to redress these acts of insabordina- 
| tion among the officers and soldiers. 

| ‘They perpetuate all sorts of wickedness, such as 
| keeping gambling-hells and groggeries, to sell liqu- 
jor, &e. Volunteers and officers meanly resign to es- 
leape duty. Price refused to send the mail to Chi- 
| huahua,ns it was romored,oa account of the expense. 
| ‘The border Indians commit daily outrages on the 
| inhabitants of the frontier, driving off and destroying 
jstock. ‘The trails lead to Taos as a mustering place. 
| Only one Mexican has been condemned for trea- 
json, and he was reprieved till the President could 
| have time to act upon his case. There were great 
| complaints of the incapacity of Col. Price. 

Mission Virews.—According to a recent statement 
| of one of the secretaries of the American board, there 
| were in all Africa, in 1848, 170 mission stations un- 
; der the direction of the different evangelical denomi- 
nations of Europe and America; and connected with 
| this were 434 laborers, 17,068 communicants, and 20, 
090 scholars. ‘The editor ofthe Missionary Herald 
| says— Though the faith of missionaries ard mission- 
jury societies has indeed been sorely an: frequently 
| tried, and many have fallen, particularly on the west- 
lern, coast, still no one can jook at these results and 
| not feel that the divine favor bas been specially en- 
|joved. And yet only a small portion of Africa has 
| been visited by the heralds of the gospel. If south- 
jern Africa were cut off and a narrow strip from the 
} western coast, only two missionary statious would be 
‘left on that vast continent. But what has been suc- 
| cessfully done for a few districts the spirit of chris- 
tinnity may yet do for all Africa. 











FIppointments. 
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| Br. J. Boyden appoints to preach in Warren the 3d 
| Sabbath in June. 

| Br. J. E. Palmer will preach in East Topsham, the 3d 
| Sabbath of June. 


| Br, E. H. Chapin, of Boston, will preach Bradford the 
| 4th Sunday of June. 








Married. 

In Springfleld, by Rev- W.S. Ballou, Mr. Henry H. Ma- 

son to Miss Sarah Cutler, both of S. Also, Mr. Alexan- 

| der P. Coolidge to Miss Mary C. Sawyer, both of Keene, 

N.H. Mr. Charlies F. Davis, of Springfield, to Mise 

Calista Smith, of New York. Mr. Jonah Bisbee to Miss 
Loisa A. Spencer, both of Springfield. 

In Jerichu, May 30th, by Rev. S. Wakefield, Mr. Alva 

S. Larrabee, of Wisconsin, to Miss Anna Humphiey, of 

Richmond, Vt. 








— —— 


Died. 


In Barre, June 10th, very suddenly, Mr. David Thomp- 
son, aged 33. 
lo Burlington, June 4th, Polly, wife of Isaac Chapman 
and daughter of David Daggett, of Calais, aged 29 years. 
In Barnet, on the 5th inst., of consumption, Mr. Wm. 
Cushman, in the 37th year of his age. Br. Cashmare 
' was a member of the Universalist Church at St. Johns- 
bury. Truly as was said at his funeral, he believed in ex- 
| perimental religion, and like ali living Universalists, he 
lived the faith which he professed. He had been wast- 
ing away fer some two years, resigned to the will of God 
whatever that will might be as it respected his /iving or 
dying: for be felt that whether he lived or died he was 
the Lord’s. He has left an amiable companion and 
three small children, besides a numerous circle of rela- 
tives and friends to mourn the loss of his society. May 
the comforting influences of divine truth be theirs to sus- 
tain them in this hour of bereavement. L. H. T. 
In Hinesburgh, June 2d, Mrs. Aurora Ann Smith, wife 
|of Jared Smith, and daughter of Giles and Mary Kenyon, 
| aged 33 years. 








New Boeks For Sale. 

C. BROWNE’S Keview of the writings of M. H. 
e Smith, for sale at Wi Office, price 75 cents, 
~—s 


junction in Chancery followed, and that be innocently | 900k to comfort the mourner, price 37 1-2 














Poetry. 
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To the Birds of Spring. 


Ve are welcome, gentle warbliers, 
From the warm and sunny south; 

With yor ringing voice of melody, 
Ve breathe of vernal youth: 

Ye are the heralds of the coming flowers, 
The deep and glowing sky, 

The gushing streams, the leafy bowers, 
And soft winds wandering by. 


Ye are welcome, gentle warblers: 
Ve are from the land of flowers, 
Where life is but one summer day,— 

And yet ye come to ours, 
To sing old Winter fast asleep, 
And soothe the wayward Spring; 
With glancing wing, and eye to peep 
Where timid violets spring. 


Ye are welcome gentle warblers; 
From Orange-groves ye come; 

Yet ye waken old memories of 
My far off mountain home; 

Of absent ones, what changing throngs. 
Your carols summon forth; 

Voices seem blending with your songs, 
Now heard no more on earth. 


Ye are welcome, gentle warblers: 
I have listened many a day, : 
When the warm south winds went gushing by, 
To catch your stirring lay. 
Ye have come; but speed ye fast and far, 
My native hills among; 
And to the loved ones dwelling there, 
Pour your next matin song. 


And 0 ye bright winged messengers, 
A group of grassy graves 

You will fiad, amid those far off hills,— 
Near by, the forest waves; 

There’s many a flower to mark the spot, 
Nourished by many a tear; 

O, warble forth your sweetest note, 
For those who sorrow there. 


Tell them, ye fearless warblera, 
In ‘** songs of lofiy cheer,’’ 
A Father’s guardian care enfolds 
The loved furms sleeping there ; 
Fearless, to trust in his embrace 
The dear ones who are gone; 
For He who guards your tiny race, 
Will not cast off His own. 





Miscetlany. 


Love Tales. 

To such writers, therefore, as the author of these 
volumes, we appeal. Itis possible to give all the 
pleasure, and all the good, of which fiction can be 
made the instrument, without having recourse to the 


love-story, and we solmenly believe this desirable. | 


She has herself here presented us with more than one 


tale of true beauty aud interest, witbout the slightest | 


reference to the “ tender passion.” The best of hers 
are of this class. Why could she not have made this 
a definite purpose? hy could she not have sought 
to excite the interest of ber readers in some good 
cause by all the charin of an engaging fiction, shun- 
ing the easy, hackueyed, dubious means offered by a 
love tale? Would not an immense step be taken to- 


wards the improvement of fictitious literature, if the | 


whole machinery of Cupid could be discarded from 
novel, tale and romance? Charles Brockden Brown 
had the independence to try this experiment. Miss 
Edgeworth, in the very best of her novels, has made 
the chief interest turn upon something higher than 
the success of an attachment between a youth and a 
maiden; none, we believe, ever complained of “ Hel- 
en” as a dull book. 
very best of recent novels, it is about the heroine’s 
marriage that our feelings are engaged. ‘The for- 


mation of character as the chief object of existence, | 
not the accomplishmeat of matrimonial hopes, is car- | 


ried home to our bosoms. Very few writers of abil- 
ity have as yet attempted this test oftheir power, or 
the power of nature and moral trath; and few writ- 
ers of ordinary capacity are very likely to forsake 
the broad, well trodden way. We suppose that the 


greater part of the reading community are far from | 


considering the incessant reappearance of one topic 
in every possible form as any evil at all, or asa thing 
to be dispensed with. ‘They mistake the craving ar- 
tificially excited, the taste fostered by an old bad cus- 
tom, for a patural want. 

But we would ask thoughtful mothers, who have 
daughters just emerging from spelling-book and 
grammar, if they have not a secret desire to keep all 
books in which the interest tarns upon love and mar- 
riage, no matter how correct or how “ well written” 
from the tender minds of these daughters? And do 


And in ** Gertrude,” one of the | 


they find this possible? In magazines, in newspaper 


stories, nay, in tales written for Sunday-school libra- 
ries, is there not usually a wooing and a winning, a 
girl who loves and a suitor, and a marriage to end 
all? Is not the marriage usually the consumation of 
the tale, as if it were the reward of virtue, the pre- 
mium upon goodness, the end, instead of the begin- 
ing, of life’s most serious portion? And connected 
| with this evil, is not personal beauty made to appear 
|to the inexperienced young mind worth a thousand 
|times more than itis? Are notthe descriptions of 
| cheeks, lips, and eyes so wrought up in these fictious 
| as to vie in importance with all that is said of gentle- 
i ness, patience, truthfulness, or virtue of any kind? 
| We never wondered atthe inquiry which a little 
maiden put to her mother very thoughtfully, after a 
long course of story-reading,—'* Mother do good girls 
always get married, whether they are handsome or 
not?” Can any girl of wwelve be permitted access to 
the common fictitious literature, though selected with 
the utmost care as to its moral tendency, without in- 
sensibly and permanently imbibing the idea, that love 
is the most intensely interesting of all subjects, mar- 
riage the first object for which she is to prepare, and 
a disappointment in love the greatest of woes? How 
much real but needless misery has thus been created 
none but the reader of hearts can know. Much of 
the suffering is never known, much known only 
to be despised and ridiculed. What over estimate of 
personal charms, what care in the adornment of them 
what secret sorrow over the undisputable want of 
them, what romantic dreams, what hours of idle 
reverie that in remorseful aftermoments would be 
thankfully recalled for better use, what waste of time 
imagination, power, what mistakes in conduct, col- 
oring all the rest of life, have grown from the peru- 
sa! of those omnipresent love stories! 


Volumes of admonition have been wasted on the 
bewitched readers of fiction; we would expostulate 
with its writers, though with ‘the voice of one ery- 
ing in the wilderness.” We would not say, ‘* Keep 
fiction out of the hands ofthe young on account of 
these consequences, for we believe that now-a-days 
to be impossible. If you bring up your daughters in 
nun-like seclusion, and in ignorance of reading you 
may accomplish your object, perhaps; hardly other- 
| wise.” But we would rather say, * Give us fictitious 
‘literature which shall draw its charm and interest 
| fon bigher sources.” [tis true, that will require 
| writers of some power. Such is human nature, that 
iis is easier to create an interest in “affairs of the 

heart” than in any other form of trial or triumph; 
| and for this very reason the host of ordinary writers 
| flourish and for ever on this ground, there kept in 
| countenance, alas! by those who might well leave 
jit to them. Weeall on those who by the magic of 
genius can paint virtue attractive, misfortune touch- 
| ing, moral truth engaging, to come to the rescue, and 
|show us more frequently life as it is during the long 
|years when people are not ‘in love.” For the lat- 
}ter period is unquestionably ashort portion of each 
|man’s existence; though love as the eternal bond of 
| souls source of domestic virtue and happiness, may 








ibe the form in which God sheds his best benediction 
for years, Other passions rule the human heart and | 
| strong ones too; the staple of life’s joys and sorrows, 
its enduring and strong perplexities, may be woven | 
into fictions of intense interest and the deepest mor- | 
al influence; a glowing sympathy with allthe duties | 
/of parent, child, brother, sister, friend, citizen, may 
|be awakened. Greatly do we rejoice in the writers | 
{who have attempted this; 

It is in vain to say, that, after all, nature does her | 
work; that she fills the young heart with susceptibil-| 
ities, and teaches it to love; that the very power of | 
i these stories lies in their meeting a want of the hu- 
itman heart. Let nature alone, then. She needs not} 
the fuel you would throw upon her genial fires; they | 
will burn more purely, if you do not feed them to} 
madness. It is one of the very argu nents we would | 
use, that nature suggests true, wholesome true affee- 
tion in her own due way and time; and that this love | 
literature forces it into unnatural, precocious, gigan-| 
tic unwholesome growth, Where the attachments | 
would remain simple, unquestioning, quiet in their} 
|growth, under the coutrol of good sense, art gives | 
‘them a morbid vitality and false direction; where | 
jthey have a tendency to run riot, she #ggravates the | 
jeviltenfold, ln vain you say,—** Young girls will) 
}dream of love and marriage; it is the natural order | 
of things.” We deny that they would, as a general 
|rule; we deny that the way in which the novel-read- 
| ing daughters of Eve dreamgof thei is at all accord- 
ling to the natural order of things. 

It may be urged, that the period in which the most 
solemn and important connection of life is formed is 
to every human being a period of serious holy inter- 
est. So it is; and if it is not sufficiently regarded as 
such, let part of the blame rest with the literature of 
the age. It is too to be so lightly approached, 


- 
his season of hopes and acknowleidly> ents, while his 
own married destiny stil} hung unceriain, exposed tu 
the inspection of others; and we doubt if many high 
minded persons do not, with aw instinct ve delicacy, 
Shrink froyy reading dled love-diatogues between 
even aallears perdims. We know that many dis- 
like to read them aloud, however beautifully written 
and we think this fact alone declares against the pro- 
priety of their being written atall. ‘They cater to 
the curiosity of boys and girls, bat disgust all who are 
men and women. 

Tothose who plead that these storivs, when writ- 
ten by sensible persons, serve to guiie the young 
through the mazy season when such subjects will 
come to perplex them, we would ask one question. 

as ever a young man or woman wisely influenced 
in any love affair by any book ever written? Col- 
lectively, we grant, the many books written on this 
topic may have had a power over the heart-troubles 
and connections of many a viclim,—a power of the 
most equivocal, if not pernicious kind. But there is 
no folly or indescretion which has cot found its par- 
alel, either direetly or throwgh perversion, in such 
pages, 

To feimale writers, who ueually bave the gift to 
lend grace to the most ordinary domestic details, we 
would especially commend the task of showing that 
Christian writers can weave fictions of pure, useful 
and strong interest from the materials of character 
and life which love, as a passion touches not. It ha< 
been done often enough to show its practicability; of- 
ten enough to make vs wonder that those who might 
well throw aside the wearying, worn-out, hurtful 
machinery, still seem to think it their duty to use it. 
—Christien Examiner. 


enn er ne nnn eee 


Energy and Mind, 

Energy! Energy is everything. How mean a 
thing isa man with littl motive power. All the 
abilities nature has given him lie useless, like a great 
and beautiful machine, ready at every point for use- 
ful action, but not a wheel turns for want of a start- 
ing power! A great man is just like a great machine. 
He has a great power to set in motion the varied and 
immense projects which he has in hand; little mo- 
tives, can neither start nor stop him; they may set in 
motion the powers ofan ordinary man, and render 
him a respectable, nay, even a beautiful piece of me- 
chanicism, but never a magnificient ene. 

Yet there is one point which lifts man supremely 
above the machine. By the working of his own 
mind he can improve and exalt himself; by direct- 
ing his eye to what is great and good, be may be- 
come what we wish to be, what high objects should 
we should aim at, and what resolute and energetic 
efforts should we be ever making to attain them. 





DR. H. F. PEERY’S 
VERMIFUGE OR “DEAD SHOT.” 
FOR WORMS, 


A RIGHLY VALUABLE PAEPRRATION CAPABLE, LROM Tite 
PROMPTITUDE OF ITS ACTION, OF © BEARING 











hol 
so flippantly described. No man, or woman, would 
choose to have his own days of anxiety and suspense 


THE SYSTEM IN A FEW HOOKS OF 
EVERY WORM. 
as exceeding small quantity of this medicine required to 
test the existence of worms, orto remove every one from 
he system, its operating in a few hours, together with its great 
certainty of eflect constitate it one of the most brilliant dis- 
coveries of the age. Itseldom needs to be repeated and nev- 
er to befollowed by any other purge. ‘Therefore, in urgent 
cases, as those of FITS, SPASMS. or CONVULSION, caused 
by worms, its unrivaled soperiority is mamiest. Kew medi- 
cenes are better calculated to improve the ealt of children, 
cven when no worms exist; as it removes those masses of 
irudities that lime aud closely adhere to the stomach and 
bowels, giving rise to symptoms that count ut every variely 
of worm disease. Althongh prompt and certain in its opera 
tion, and not unpleasant to the taste,it is perfectly safe, and 
adapted to the tenderest age. 4 
For sale in this village by S. 
FIELD 
The following is an extract from a letter 
& D. Sands fromthe Agent at Derby Line. 
Dersy Ling, Vt. 
GENTLEMEN :—lI received the box of © D: 
fuge about fifteen days since, and have now 
left on hand, which will be gone in less t 
seems to do the work to the perfect satisfacti« 
it, [hear some great accounts of it, wh: 
the expulsion et from 15 or 20 to 115 worms 
and nearly the same number from seme children. Of course 
you will think worms one of the prevailing diseases in Canada 
and Vermont. Please send me anothersupp!y as soon as con- 
venient. Respectfully, [2 ly} T. C. BUTLER. 
R. R. REKER, 
pD*® APER AND TAILOR—Most respectfully gives no 
tice that he has returned trom New York with the latest 
FRENCH AND ENGLISH FASHIONS 
for cutting and making garments 
* Tailors or Tailoresses wishing for information in the art of 
cutting garments can receive instruction on reasonable terms. 


Taslors’ squares, measures, drilled eye needles of superior 
quality for sale, 


K. COLLINS, and S. P. RED- 
ddressed to A. B 


May 7th, 1846. 
1? Shot’? Verm- 
only a few dozem 
mten days, It 
ofall who use 
>it has produc ed 
from one person 


All garments made at his shop at short notice in the most 
fashionable styl2. Garments cut for othérs to make % and 
warra to onlin hf 











